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From the Juvenile Miscellany. 
EMMA AND ANN, 
OR, THE BENEFIT OF PERSEVERANCE. 

In one of the pleasantest towns of New England, 
resided two little girls whose names were Emma 
and Ann. Their houses were near each other, 
and as they were of the same age, and attended 
the same school, they were very frequently together. 
They became fond ofeach other’s society, and their 
parents encouraged their friendship. They might 
often be seen in’ winter, leading each other 
through the snow to school, or in summer cultiva- 
ting the little spot of ground allotted them for flow- 
ers. As their respective gardens were divided only 
by a slight fence, they could easily converse while 
they were planting, or weeding, and frequently ran 
through the gate to assist each other, or to ex- 
change bouquets of the flowers which they had 
reared. 

Their parents were solicitous that they should 
obtain a good education, and intrusted them to the 
care of the best teachers which the place afforded. 
Both were anxious to excel in their respective stud- 
ies, but Emma was able to acquire knowledge with 
far greater ease than her companion. She could 
commit long lessons to memgry without trouble, 
and quickly comprehend when any new subject 
was explained to her. Confidence in her own fine 
powerggave her a promptness and intelligence of 
manner, far beyond her years, and rendered her a 
favourite with almost every person whom she ap- 
proached. She was invariably distinguished at all 
publie examinations of the school, while Ann, feel- 
ing the diffidence which arises from imperfect at- 
tainments, sometimes was silent from the fear of be- 
ing wrong, when she might have answered correct- 
ly,—and made her friends ashamed of her apparent- 
ly gross ignorance. The poor girl would sit plod- 
ding for hours over her daily tasks, and often return- 
ed From school with eyesswollen with weeping, at 
having missed in her recitations. 

One morning her mother said to her, ‘‘ Iam dis- 
tressed, my child, tosee you sounhappy. You have 
not the capacity which Emma possesses, and must 
be willing to see her maintain a far higher stand 
than yourself. But I will give you a recipe, which 
if it cannot procure for you a brilliant mind, will 
aid you in making the best use of such powers as 
have been bestowed on you. Always when you at- 
tempt any thing difficult, say, ‘‘ Z will persevere ;” 
and if your resolution fails, ask of your Father in 
IIeaven to assist you. And first, my dear Ann, 
thank him in your prayers, for his kindness in 
granting you reason and understanding, and entreat 
him to give you a heart to love your friend:as sin- 
cerely, when she excels you, as at any other time ; 
for you can never make progress in a good course, 
while your spirits are agitated, or envious at the 
success of another.” 

The little girl kissed her mother, and promised 
to observe her directions. That night, after she 
had laid down in her bed, she reflected so much 
upon them, that although she had said her prayers, 
she again arose, and kneeling, said, ‘‘ Our Father 
in Heaven teach me to persevere.” Now when her 
tasks were difficult, she forebore to weep; but by 
patient study, and almost incessant repetition, en- 
deavoured to complete them. Before the expira- 
tion of a single term, her improvement was observ- 
ed, both by her instructer and associates. Such 
strict mental discipline imparted to her an interest- 
ing sobriety of deportment, while the consciousness 
that she possessed no powers of which to boast, 
guarded her humility. 





At length, a Latin lesson was assigned to her 
class, which some of them considered exceedingly 
difficult. ‘There were many, words to be looked 
out in the dictionary, and more idiom and transpo- 
sition than usual. ‘The teacher had said that the 
recitation must be immediately on entering the 
school in the morning, and that those who commit- 
ted noerror might commencé the study of Virgy ; 
but the others would be required to review the in- 
troductory book. Ann’s heart sank within her, es- 
pecially when she heard Emma exclaim, “‘O pray 
let us have a longer lesson. ‘This will be no crite- 
rion at all. It will not employ me half an hour.” 
But Emma had begun to feel the pride of talents ; 
and having been praised by her friends more than 
was prudent, was inclined to remit her efforts, and 
to fancy that her character as a scholar was sutti- 
ciently established. That evening, her mother 
happened to have company, and asshe liked to sit 
in the drawing-room, particularly as some ef the 
ladies applauded her remarks, and said she had a 
great deal of wit, she did not go to her book at all. 
Twice, her mother, who thought she observed 
something like pertness in her style of conversation, 
advised her to retire and take her lesson; but she 
replied that she was already fatigued with study, 
and could better get it inthe morning. But having 
gone to bed later than usual, she was not will- 
ing to rise early,—and then in a great hurry, and 
half.dressed, hastened to her book. Now, though 
Emma was blessed with such a quick perception, 
she had but very little patience ; and when any thing 
really difficult occurred in her lessons, would 
throw them by, or teaze her father to get them for 
her. He would sometimes say, “Emma,I tar it 
is not right to assist you so much;” but she always 
answered, “Oh! only this once, dear father, for it 
is so very hard, and I have no time to get it, and 
you know you would not choose to see me disgrac- 
ed in my class.” But this morning,her father was 
absent, and she was so little accustomed to apply 
herself laboriously, that she heard with dismay, the 
clock strixe the hour for school, While she was con- 
scious of being unprepared. Shé hastened along, 
with her hat and shawl half on, dropping first one 
glove than the other, studying the whole way down 
the street, though she frequently stumbled, and 
once fell entirely down. On entering, she was re- 
primanded by the teacher, for having kept her class 
waiting, for since habits of carelessness had grown 
upon her, she frequently went Jate to school without 
sufficient cause. She took her seat, not without a 
beating heart, but determined to put the best face 
upon the matter, and rely on her quick capacity to 
bear her out. One or two hesitations she managed 
to pass off with her usual address, but just as her 
spirits were beginning to rise with the prospect of 
victory, she made several mistakes, too decided 
and absolute to admit of excuse. For the truth 
was, that notwithstanding her brilliant. powers of 
mind, she was rather a ready than correct scholar, 
and though she prided herself upon her rapid trans- 
lations, there were many points of grammatical ac- 
curacy, in which she was more deficient than 
some of those companions, whose talents she despis- 
ed. Covering her face with her hands, she burst 
into a flood of tears, and refused to proceed in the 
recitation, so that all hope of joining for this time, 
the class in Virgil, was destroyed. But what irri- 
tated her feelings, even more than her own defeat, 
was to hear Ann giving her answers with precision, 
though in her native tone of diffidence; and finally 
to see her included in the honorary band. Com- 
plaining of a head ache, she hastened home, and 
when Ann in the kindness of her heart, came, at 
night, to inquire after her health, she could hardly 


‘ry imperfectly fulfilled. 








bring her mind to speak to her, so bitter was her 
disappointment. 

Now when Ann, the evening before, had gone 
from school, with the. dreaded lesson, she at first 
felt disposed to weep over it; but recollecting her 
promise to her mother, she said, “ I will persevere.’ 
She scarcely allowed herself to take any supper ; so 
much did she fear that the allutted time, would not 
be sufficient for her slowmind. Her mother per- 
ceiving how intensely she laboured, said, “‘If I were 
acquainted with the language in which you study, I 
should wish to assist you, my dear Ann; yet I 
should then do you an injury; for strength of mind 
arises from vanquishing obstacles ; and knowledge 
gained with toil, isnot easily lost.” 

The little girl looking meekly at her mother, said, 
“T think God wiil help meto persevere.” Ske would 
have sat up very late, but her mother directed her 
to retire, on accountof her eyes. So she laid her 
books under her pillow, and resumed her studies 
when daylight appeared. 

Many difficulties occurred in this lesson, but 
when she went to school, she recollected tuat she 
had done all in her power to overcome them, and 
she thought this would comfort her, if she lost the 
honor so much desired. When she found herself 
ineluded in the higher division of the class, she 
felt surprised as well'as pleased, and said, in her 
heart, “It is because I have been helped to perse- 
vere.” 

Now Emma’s pride was so much hurt, that it af- 
fected her friendship; and sometimes when she 
saw Ann coming to see her, she would run away, 
or say to her maid, ‘‘ The dull expression of that 
girl’s face, makes me shockingly nervous.” 

The time was now approaching, for a recitation 
of poetry and dialogue, to which their teacher had 
given them leave to invite their parents and friends; 
and here Emma consoled herself with a hope of a 
complete triumph overAnn. Pursuits which required 
little labour, she was very willing to undertake ; and 
her fine powers of mind, had she but associated them 
with industry, would have enabled her to excel in 
any thing which she did undertake. For thisexhi- 
bition, she studiously prepared herself; and by her 
graceful elocution, and confidence of manner, at- 
tracted great applause, while her diffident friend 
was wholly undistinguished. Ann joined with so 
much good-humour and sincerity in the praises of 
her performance, that Emma forgot her former 
coldness; and harmony was restored between them. 
During the whole course oftheir education, Emma 
continued to excel in those accomplishments which 
strike the eye, and to avoid the studies which de- 
mand application. She sometimes made great 
advances, but they were irregular; and the prom- 
ise which her premature powers had given, was ve- 
While Ann, who early ac- 
quired the character of a dull scholar, carefully 
treasured her laborious attainments, and through 
perseverance, surpassed expectation. In their last 
year at school, a premium was offered for the 
greatest proficiency in Arithmetic and Geometry.— 
“T shall be sure to get it,” thought Emma, “ br I 
have been so much longer in Algebra, than the rest 
of my class, that those simple studies are but A,B, 
C, to me,” 

So by a few occasional efforts, she would dis- 


tance her competitors, and then suffered her 


mind to be absorbed in qther pursuits, or to relapse 
into indolence. But as the prize was to be ob- 
tained by the strictly computed improvement of six 
months, and not by a few striking performances, 
she had the mortification of seeing the indefatiga- 
ble Ann win it, together with the high approba- 
tion of their instructer. | She consofed herself, 
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however, by assertinz, that “this reward was no 
criterion of talents, but merely given out to encour- 
age the plodders of the school, among whom she 
had no ambition to appear.” 

Ann by following the judicious directions of her 
mother, had attained a highly respectable standing 
during the latter period of her education, and when 
she left school, carried with her the same patience 
and perseverance which had there been so service- 
able. She had been taught that education was valu- 
able, not merely for the knowledge which it imparts, 
but for the habits of thought, and principles of action 
which it confirms; and she endeavoured in domes- 
tic life to prove that hers had not been in vain.— 
{t was her pleasure, to sit with her work-basket, 
or book, by the side of her widowed mother ; while 
Emma was so absorbed in the gay amusements of 
youth, that the thought of useful employment was 
irksome to her. She said, ‘‘ She thanked her stars 
that she was blessed with sense enough not to make 
a mope of herself.” While quite young, she mar- 
ried a gentleman of genteel family, and comforta- 
ble estate. Her ambition was to make a showy 
appearance ; but the economy which ought to have 
regulated her expenses, she had neither patience 
to study, nor self-controul to practise. It depend- 
ed on so many petty details, that it seemed to her 
quite beneath the notice of a liberal and refined in- 
tellect. The formation of her children’s minds 
and tempers, was also sadly neglected ; from that 
disposition to avoid trouble, which she had long in- 
dulged. When faults were disclosed, which requir- 
ed immediate attention, she was too prone to treat 
them as she used to do her difficult lessons at 
school ;—to lay them aside for that time, with the 
complaint that they were too troublesome for her 
to conquer, or the indolent hope that “‘all would 
come right at last.” So when she expected to find 
in them habits of order, or well-regnlated feelings, 
she was disappointed, and moved to say with regret 
that “ Were she to bring up another family, her 
first course would be, to teach them that obedicnce, 
patience, and industry, which she herself had nev- 
er learned.” 

When, in a few years after their marriage, her 
husband informed her that his affairs were serious- 
ly embarrassed, she was greatly astonished and 
distressed, and wished to do something to relieve 
him, but knew not how to begin. With the sci- 
ence which regulates the wasteful expenditure of 
servants, provides for the comfort, but not profus- 
ion of the table, and prolongs the existence of a 
wardrobe, she was wholly unacquainted. Of those 
habits of persevering industry, which she had ridi- 
‘culed in her friend Ann, she now felt the need.— 
She endeavoured to acquire them, but it was like 
beginning life anew ; and often did she lament her 
early neglect of that application, patience, and self- 
controul, which are more useful in a woman’s 
sphere, than talents which dazzle and demand the 
daily food of admiration. 

Bat Ann found the discipliae to which her mind 
had been subjected, in childhood, an excellent pre- 
paration for domestic duty. She was not dismay- 
ed at encountering difficulties, for she knew in 
whom she had trusted, and that He would aid her 
to persevere. . Though the fortune of her husband 
was not large, she found that a consistent economy 
would enable them to secure every comfort, and to 
remember the poor. It was now a matter of less 
consequence than at school, which of the two ladies 
Segoe the quickest perception, or the most bril- 

jant intellect ; but it was evident to every observer, 


whose house was the seat of the greatest comfort, | 


order,and happiness. Ann still felt a sincere interest 
in the welfare of her friend Emma, and frequently 
visited her, seeking to impart encouragement and 
sympathy. Her mother, whose health had become 
infirm, gave up her own house, and came to reside 
with her; and it was one of Ann’s chief sources 
of delight, to study her wishes, and repay a small 
part ofthe debt of gratitude. Often would she say, 
with an affectionate smile, “If there is any good 
thing in me, I owe it to your counsel, and to His 
grace, who assisted me to persevere.” And when 
the old lady, with her white locks, and bending 











from her easy chair, would tell her sportive grand- 
children, by what means their mother thus be- 
came all that was excellent, the little creatures 
would say, with affecting earnestness, “‘ We, too, 
will learn to persevere.’ 


Hartford. L. H. S. 
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* HAPPY POVERTY. 

I recollect when I was a very small boy, but six 
years old, my father, who loved true religion, and 
who used every Sabbath afternoon, from five to eight 
o’clock, to travel round the suburbs of Dublin, 
and visit the sick and distressed, and asked me if I 
would walk with him to see a very old woman.— 
We went into a remote part of the city, and I fol- 
lowed him into an upper chamber, where J was 
struck at the sight of an old lady lying on a pallet 
of straw—there was no bed, no chair, nor table in 
the room! The moment my father entered, she 
appeared to receive him with tears of joy. I said 
to my father, ’tis strange—she appears to be quite 
happy! I inquired—Dear mother you are very old 
—what makes you so happy? You appear to be 
very poor, and have no one to attend you. What 
have you toeat! ‘I have,” said she, ‘‘ this crust 
which has been lying by me these two days, andI 
am very happy; for, my child, Zlove Jesus—I have 
religion—my Jesus is with me here, lonely and for- 
saken as I appear! He makes my crust pleasant, 
and my drop of water delightful; and I was that 
moment thinking of this text,—‘ I will be a father to 
the fatherless, and a husband to the widow.’ And 
God has sent your father to my relief.” Here my 
heart was touched—I was affected. Here was this 
poor woman without an earthly friend, and nought 
but religion to comfort her—relizion the daughter 
of Paradise, that supports suffering humanity in this 
vale of tears—religion made her rich—it was her 
friend. [ Maffit’s Sermons. 


From the Child’s Magazine. 
AFFECTING INTERVIEW.—A true story. 

When E. was a small child, the ministers of the 
gospel came to-his father’s house, and taught him 
the way of salvation. ‘The Rev. Mr. T. in partic- 
ular, frequently stopped there, and almost invaria- 
bly gave him some good advice when he departed 
from the house. After having preached in that 
section of country for the space ofa year, Prov- 
idence called him to other places. Twelve or 
thirteen years jhad elapsed when E. was permit- 
ted to attend a meeting on Long-Island. At the 
conclusion of the public exercises, a very fervent 
prayer was offered up by one of the preachers pre- 
sent. .E. inquired his name, and found it was 
Mr. T. He embraced the first opportunity of 
speaking to this minister, and inquired of him if he 
did not recollect preaching at , Visiting the 
family of , and conversing with a certain little 
boy. ‘* Are you that little boy ?” said’Mr. T. while 
he looked on him with mingled surprige and affec- 
tion. ‘Tam he,” was the reply; and the good 
minister instantly threw his arms around the young 
man’s neck, while his uplifted eyes beamed with 
devout gratitude. It was an affecting interview. 
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From the N. E. Enquirer. 
COMMITTING TO MEMORY. 

There are portions of the Scriptures where the 
words are important objects of attention as well as 
the ideas. I refer to the preceptive parts. In 
teaching these we have a two fold object.— First, 
to produce a good moral influence upon the mind of 
the child; and secondly, to have them so firmly 
fixed in his mind, that they shall almost insensibly 
arise to his recollection and his conscience, on tu- 
ture occasions, and deter him from sin. For this 
last purpose, it will be of use to a child to commit 
passages of Scripture, even before he can under- 
stand them; and then they will have their appropri- 
ate influence. But this design will entirely fail, un- 
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less they are indelibly fixed—And to accomplish 
this in a promiscuous class is no easy matter. 

Thad a class of boys in a Sabbath School, who 
were about ten or twelve years of age. Each one 
was bent on committing mere than the others, and 
all my efforts to make them commit well, were ut- 
terly fruitless for several Sabbaths. Atlast, I said 
to them, “‘ You do not get your lessons well enough, 
and I am going to propose to you a new plan.” — 
The boys were all attention. ‘‘ Next Sabbath you 
may begin to recite in the first chapter of Ephe- 
sians, and atthe same place. But- instead of look- 
ing over you myself, the rest of the class will look 
over the one who is reciting, and they must stop 
him the moment he misses a single word. Jn this 
way, we will go round the class. I will note 
down how far each one goes without missing a 
word. At the next Sabbath, you may each begin 
where you left off before, and I will give a book to 
the one whogets through the chapter first.” 

‘The boys appeared highly to approve the plan, 
and it was adopted. | 

When they came together on the next Sabbath, 
they appeared to feel a good deal of interest in the 
result of the experiment. I called upon the first to 
rise and recite,and directed the others to open their 
books at the place.—T he little fellow who was first to 
pass the severe trial, rose with a good deal of trepida- 
tion, and as he cast his eye down the class, and saw 
them all prepared to detect the least mistake, he 
seemed almost discouraged at the sight of this for- 
midable array of criticism.—He however, cautious- 
ly began, and with a low and trembling voice went 
safely through the first, second and third verses.— 
At the fourth, he made a mistake, and was stopped 
by three or four voices at once. He immediately 
sat down, and appeared quite relieved and satisfi- 
ed with the partial success of his attempt, and 
took up his Bible to watch the steps of the next.— 
In this way I went through the class, and by ad- 
hering to the plan a few Sabbaths, the careless 
habits of the scholars were completely broken up, 


and the class at the same time much interested and 
pleased. 
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“| WAS NAKED AND YE CLOTHED ME.” 


A little girl, of six years of age, the daughter of 
the Rev. W. C. of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
was lately taken sick with a dangerous fever: One 
morning, being a little vetter during the interval of 
the fever, she heard her father calling to her nurse, 
a negro servant, telling her to go in the house, 
as her shoes were too bad to be out on the damp 
and cold ground ; and directing her, if she had no 
a shoes, to supply herself with a pair-immedi- 
ately. 

This little girl had, just before her sickness, re- 
ceived two silver dollars, +; a reward for her dili- 
gence at school. On hearing that Cibby, her fa- 
vourite nurse, was without shoes, she called to her 
mother, and told her she wanted one of her dollars, 
saying, that she wanted it to give to Cibby to buy 
shoes. Her mother replied, that those two dollars 
were given her to buy a waxen doll, and that Cibby 
should have her shoes. ‘ Yes, mother,” said the 
child, “‘ but I want to give her the shoes, for the 
last lesson I ever learned in Sabbath school, was 
in the Testament, where it is said,‘ The King shall 
say to them on his right hand, I was an hungered, 
and ye fed me; I was thirsty and ye gave me 
drink; I was_ naked, and ye clothed me.’ Now I 
want to give Cibby one of my dollars, and then the 
King may say so to me, and that will be better 
than having a doll.” It is needless to.add that the 
dollar was brought and given to Cibby, and with it 
her shoes were purchased ; and this dear little girl 
comforted with the kind assurance, “Inasmuch as 
ye have done it unto one of the least of these my 
brethren, ye have done it unto me.” 

What a lesson to the cold hearted worlding, and 
what a reproof to many of our adult professors !— 
‘*Qut of the mouths of babes and sucklings, God 
has perfected praise.” —Ch. Advocate. 
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EMMA WILMER. 
THE BENEVOLENT LITTLE GIRL. 

“* My dear little girl, are you not well this after- 
noon?’ said Mrs. Wilmer to her daughter Emma, 
as she observed that her work was lying quietly on 
her lap, and her head leaning on the arm of the 
sofa. ‘ Yes mamma,” said Emma, quickly raising 
her head, “1 had quite forgotten my work, and I 
was thinking about work too. I was thinking,mam- 
ma, of some very young ladies, 1 heard a gentle- 
man speaking of yesterday at Mr. Smith’s. He 
said that ina town where he lived, a number of lit- 
tle girls, I think they were Sabbath school chil- 
dren, had formed a society, and each gave a cent 
or two cents a week to go to buy Bibles, to send 
to those people who have none. And some of them 
when they can get time,dosome kind of plain sewing; 
and the money they get for this they give beside. 
And I thought that perhaps I could do something 
for you, mamma, that you would give me two cents 
every week to buy Bibles.” ‘‘ Perhaps you can, my 
dear, you have an hour you know in the morning, 
and sometimes in the afternoon, to amuse yourself as 
you please. If you are willing to employ half this 
time every day in some work which | will find for 
you, in return for your diligence you shall have 
what you desire.” ‘Thank you, mamma, I am 
quite willing, and I wish to begih to-day, I want to 
send the Bibles to India, where the little children 
are thrown into the river; and where the poor wo- 
men burn themselves after their husbands die.— 
How dreadful to think that their priests tell them, 
that they will save their souls, and their children’s 
souls by doing so! If they had the blessed Bible, 
mamma, that would teach them how sinful such 
things are, and they would fear thus tooffend God.” 

Emma Wilmer wasa slender, delicate little girl, 
only about nine years of age. Though she had 
always lived ina large city, she had been brought 
up like Henry Milnor, a little boy whose history she 
loved to read, ‘‘ not after the fashion of this world.” 
Her mother wasa widow, in rather adverse circum- 
stances; one who had met with many trials, and 
had been taught by these, to “set her affections 


She possessed an intelligent cultivated mind, and 
she had bestowed as much care and attention as 
was in her power to devote to the “‘ training up” 
of this her only child. For several years when her 
time was entirely occupied by other duties, Emma 
had been sent to a day school very near them, but 
her mother now enjoyed more leisure and was able 


to direct her studies at home, which was very pleas- 
| ant to Emma’s gentle disposition. 

Mrs. Wilmer had laid it down as an invariable 
rule, and she never departed from it, to seek first 
for this dear child, “‘the kingdom of God and his 
Her labours and her prayers were 
not in vain in the Lord, and the little Emma flour- 
ished under her culturing hand, a flower of the 
She had not always been so gen- 
tle and so mild, she was by nature “a child of| - 
wrath even as others;” but the fruits of the Spirit 
were now made manifest in her life and conduct. 
She loved her Saviour, and her daily prayer was, 
that she might be made more like unto him in all 
meckness and holiness of disposition, that so 
she might be prepared for that happy home which 


righteousness.” 


fairest promise. 


remaineth for all the people who serve God. 
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[ Youth’s Friend. 
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come to a miserable and untimely end. James 
went home much affected, and told his mother, that 
he would “never again be so wicked as to swear 
and tell lies, for the minister had said all such sin- 
ful children would be wretched for ever—but that 
he wanted to be good, and go to Heaven when he 
died.” He was enabled to keep this good reso- 
lution. He was never known afterwards to use 
improper language, was uniformly dutiful to his pa- 
rents, and affectionate to his sister and brothers. 
The harmony in which he lived with them was re- 
markable; and his attachment to an infant broth- 
er, who survived him but;a few weeks, very un- 
common. He would forSake his play, or make any 
sacrifice, that he might rock his cradle, or contrib- 
ute to his amusement. His mother was sometimes 
exceedingly affected at his selemn conversations’ 
with her, on the subjects of death and heaven: 
these were frequent and favorite topics with him. 
During his last sickness which was long and severe, 
he was truly patient. He would lie quiet any 
length of time, in a scorching fever, while his bro- 
ther would read to him from the Bible, a tract or 
Sabbath school book. He thought he should not 
live, and often spoke of meeting a little sister, who 
had gone before him, and (ashe expressed himself,) 
resting with her in Abraham’s bosom.” A few 
hours before the final struggle, his mother observ- 
ed to him, that he was going to dic, he replied, “‘yes 
ma’am.”’ She desired him to say something, and 
he immediately uttered the short but humble peti- 
tion, ‘‘ Lord have mercy on my little soul.” A friend 
observed,, “‘ but are you quite willing to leave your 
dear mother, brothers and sister?’ ‘‘ Yes, for I 
had rather go to Jesus,” he replied, and after re- 
questing his mother not to weep, “for he was go- 
ing to Heaven,” he calmly fell asleep in death, 
aged only six years and six months. 


James Hutton, was a scholar in the same school, 
and was remarkable from his earliest years, for his 
sedate disposition and orderly conduct. At school 
he was always attentive to his lessons, and very 
correct in his behaviour. He loved to read the 
books from the library, and treasured up the pre- 
cepts they taught in his memory and heart, and 
endeavoured to practise them in his life. During 
his last illness, he was sensible and collected. He 
was asked, if he was willing to die; he answered 
in a very impressive manner, “I do not wish to live 
if it is the Lord’s will that I should die.” He al- 
ways expressed his entire resignation to die; ex- 
cept that it would grieve his mother so much.— 
The greater part of the last night he lived, he spent 
in prayer, and frequently exhorted his mother not to 
weep for him. He had suffered so much from a 
blister, a short time before, that he was unwilling 
to comply with the prescription of his physician, 
but when told that it was his duty to use the means, 
he immediately submitted to.the application. But 
all means were ineffectual, and the Lord in his 
abounding mercy took him to himself, August 7th, 
1827, in the 9th year of his age. ib. 








MISTORICAL. 


THE RIVER MISSISSIPPI. 


The Mississippi is in some respects the noblest 
river inthe world—draining a Jarger valley, and 
irrigating a more fertile region, and having, proba- 
bly, a longer course, than any other stream. It 
commences in many branches, that rise, for the 
most part, in wild rice lakes; but it traverses ro 
great distance, before it has become a broad stream. 














HAPPY DEATHS. 


James Firutan, a little boy who was a Sabbath 
scholar at Newcastle, Delaware, died on the Ist 
August, 1827. Although very young, he was the 
subject of serious impressions for two years before 
his death—and these impressions were first made 
A person who addressed 
the scholars, once related several anecdotes of lit- 
tle children, who loved and served the Saviour, and 


in the Sabbath school. 


Sometimes, in its beginnings, it moves a wide ex- 
panse of waters, with a current scarcely percepti- 
ble, along a marshy bed. At others, its fishes are 
seen darting over a white sand, in waters almost as 
transparent as air. At other times it is compres- 
sed to a narrow and rapid current between ancient 
and hoary lime stone bluffs. Having acquired in a 
length of course, following its meanders, of three 
hundred miles, a width of half a mile, and having 
formed its distinctive character, it precinitates its 





had died triumphant deaths—and of those al 


so, who lived in sin and disobedience, and had 


deep forests, swelling in its advancing with the 
tribute of a hundred streams. In its progress it re- 
ceives a tributary, which of itself has a course of 
more than a thousand leagues. Thence it rolls its 
accumulated, turbid and sweeping mass of waters 
through continued forests, only broken here and 
there by the axe, in lonely grandeur to the sea.— 
No thinking mind can contemplate this mighty 
and resistless wave, sweeping its proud course from 
point to point, curving rounds its bends through 
the dark forests, without a feeling of sublimity. 
[Western Review. 


—eP— 
SWISS CUSTOM. 

Richard describes a custom which amidst the 
sublime scenery of that country, must be peculiar- 
ly impressive. The horn of the Alps is employed 
in the mountainous districts of Switzerland, not 
soley to sound the cow call (Kubreilin, Ranz des 
Naches,) but for another purpose, solemn and reli- 
gious. As soon at the sun has disappeared in the 
valleys and its last rays are just glimmering on the 
sunny summits of the mountains, then the herdsman 
who dwells on the loftiest,takes his horn and trum- 
pets forth. ‘Rutt durch diessSprachorohr.’ ‘ Praise 
God, the Lord.” All the herdsmen in the neigh- 
borhood, on hearing this, come out of their huts, 
take their horns and repeat the words. This often 
continues a quarter of an hour, whilst on all sides 
the mountains echo the name ofGod. A profound 
and solemn silence follows; every individual offers 
his secret prayers on bended knees, and with un- 
covered head. At this time it is quite dark, ‘Good 
night,’ trampets forth the herd on the loftiest sum- 
mit ; ‘Good night’ is repeated on all the mountains 
from horns of the herds and cliffs of the rocks.— 
Then each one lays himself down to rest. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 

















THE SPIDER, 

These insects, which are so remarkable for their 
sagacity, industry, patience and manners of life, are 
in general, viewed with an aversion only to be ac- 
counted fowby the unpleasant impressions that are 
made upon us in early life. However formidable 
they may be towards other insects, they are totally 
harmless towards mankind. 

There are several kind of Spiders, all of which 
have eight crooked legs, two arms, six’ or eight 
eyes, and the hiead furnished with two claws, or feel- 
ers, like pincers, a little below the point of which 
the insect emits a poison. ‘Tilis is the most pow- 
erful weapon they possess, they can open or extend 
their pincers as occasion may require, but they 
never use them without great necessity. 

For the purpose of making its Wes, the animal 
is supplied with a large quantity of glutinous mat- 
ter within its body. ‘This substance is contained 
in a little bag, from which it spins this soft glue 
into a very fine thread. When a House Spider in- 
tends to begin a cob-web, it first makes choice of a 
convenient place. ‘The insect then drops a very 
small quantity of its glutinous liquor, which is very 
sticky, and creeps up the wall, joining its threads as 
it goes along, it then darts itself with surprising 
quickness, to the opposite place, where it fastens 
the other end of the thread. It then draws the 
thread tight, and runs backward and forward, 
doubling and strengthening it. The Spider pro- 
ceeds with its work by drawing a number of these 
gluey threads, and then cross:..g¢ them with others, 
it finishes the web by dropping a larger quantity of 
the liquor, which it draws out into double and treble 
threads, so as to strengthen and secure the borders 
of its web. The spider is very attentive to its web, 
and often cleans away the dust, by shaking the 
whole with its paws. It forms a place of retreat 
with the same gluey substance, in which it can lie 
concealed, and if a poor fly gets entangled in the 
web, the Spider quickly darts upon it and strikes 
its poison into its body, and then sucks its blood. 
If the Spider’s web is partly destroyed he patiently 
sets to work repairing it, and always appears very 





-| waters down the falls of St. Anthony. ‘hence it 
glides, alternately through beautiful meadows and 


careful not to give itself up blindly to passion, or te 
take any step that might prove fatal 
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YOUTH’sS 


COMPANION. 











Scripture References.—The Spider, that con-| be proud; for I hate to see proud little girls, they 


structs its.web with so much ingenuity, forms for 


er be injured or destroyed. ‘To this frail depend- 
ence is compared the hope of the hypocrite.— 
“Whose hope shall be cut off, and whose trust 
shall be as the Spider’s web. He shall !can upon 
his house, but it shal! not stand; he shall hold it 
fast, but it shall not endure.”—Job viii: 14, 15.— 
The hypocrite, like the Spider, is crafty and veno- 
mous, yet all his artful and deceitful contrivances 
and works shall at length prove as frail and unsta- 
ble as the Spider’s web. Like her, he shall per- 
ish in the ruins of that habitation which he formed 
with so much care, and he shall come to nothing 
in the midst of that fatal security with which he was 
surrounded. 

A similar allusion is made in the book of Isaiah, 
when that prophet represents the degenerate con- 
duct, and the disappointing hopes of the people of 
Israel. ‘* They hatch cockatrice’ eggs, and weave 
the Spider’s web;” . ... . “‘ their webs shall not 
become garments, neither shall they cover them- 
selves with their works.’’—Isaiah Ixix: 5,6. The 
mischief which they conceive,, and the deceitful 
veil which they artfully contrive to throw over the 
deformity of their characters, shall last only for a 
short time, and prove but a cob-web dependence, 
which soon shall be swept away. 


Reflections.—See how the thoughts and contriv- 
ances of wicked people are employed and how they 
set their wits to work. Their designs, though like 
the Spider’s web, are woven with a mischievous 
intention, and rather than not do evil, they will at- 
temptit in a small way. Their plans, however, are 
vain and unsatisfactory, like forming the Spider’s 
web, about which the silly insect takes a great deal of 
pains, and when all is done, it is but a weak and insig- 
nificant thing, which the broom or the wind sweeps 
away inaninstant. Such are the thoughts and con- 
trivances of worldly men, which are speedily reduc- 
ed to nothing by a single touch fro.a the hand of 
the Almighty. In all this it will be evident they 
act very unwisely, for though they may do injury 
to others fora short space of time, they cannot 
thereby do any real service to themselves; which 
proves that in the end there is nothing to be gained 
by sin that is worth having, but there is much to 
be lost by its deceitful practice and false depend- 


ance. 
a mE 28 











EDITORIAL. 








CONVERSATION ABOUT PRIDE. 


When little Maria returned from Church last 
Sabbath, she said to her Mother, ‘‘ Ma, didn’t you 
hear that Lady we met in the street, when she said, 
‘what a pretty girl that is, what a charming little 
creature?” ‘ Yes, my dear, (said her Mother, 
who saw pride rising in her countenance) and 1 
suppose she meant the little girl that passed us 
with a straw hat.” ‘No, Ma, she did’nt, she 
meant me, for she looked right at me.” 

Maria’s Ma thought, in the morning, that the 
little girl was proud of her new summer dress; but 
was surprized to hear such an expression of it from 
her own lips—therefore, she sat down, called Ma- 
ria to her, and said, ‘‘ My dear, can you tell me 
who made you, and gave you your new clothes?” 
** Yes, Ma, God made me and gives me all my pret- 
ty things.” ‘Can you tell me who made the little 
girl with crooked feet, and with ragged and dirty 
clothes, which you saw in the street yesterday?” 
“*Yes, Ma, God made her; for God makes every 
body.” ‘Now, my dear, should you not be very 
thankful to God that he did not make you lame, like 
that little girl; and leave your parents so poor that 
they could not give you new clothes.” ‘‘ Yes, Ma, 
I should, and [ will thank him for it to-night, when 
I say my prayers.” ‘“‘ That is right, and you ought 
to thank him every night—but there is one thing 
more which I wish to say to you; don’t you remem- 
ber the text that you repeated to me the other day, 
‘God resisteth the proud, but giveth grace to the 
humble.’” ‘* Yes, Ma, and F hope 1 shall never 





;puton such fooli h airs.” ‘‘ Yes, they do appear 
itselfa house which, with a slight touch, may eith-| t 


very foolish, and nobody can love them for it—but 
what do you think of that little girl that the Lady 
said was such a ‘ charming little creature? ” ‘“O 
do you mean me, Ma; do you think I was proud ?” 
“Yes, I think you was, or you would not have re- 
membered what the Lady said, so much better than 
you did the Sermon theMinister preached.” ‘ Well, 
Ma, I did feel queerly, but I did’nt know it was 
pride.” ‘“‘ Yes it was pride, my dear—and now can 
you tell me who it is that knows what is in your 
heart?’ ‘* Yes, Ma, the Bible says God searcheth 
the heart, and you said it means that God looks 
into our hearts, to see what is there.” ‘Now re- 
member what you said, when we began talking, 
‘that God resisteth the proud.’ Don’t you think 
you displeased God to-day, by being proud of your 
new dress, instead of being thankful.” ‘* Why— 
why—I am afraid I did, Ma, andI will pray to Him 
to night, to forgive me, and I hope you will pray 
for me, too, Maz” ‘I will, my dear—and I think 
you had better go into your little chamber now, 
and ask God to forgive you, and pardon all your 
sins, and give you anew heart, that you may not sin 
against Him any more.” 








MISCELLANY. 








REWARD OF CHRISTIAN MEEKNESS. 


The Antidote of April 23, published at Albany, 
relates, on the authority of a writer who gives as- 
surances of his correctness as to the facts, that a 
Captain, a pious officer of the U. S. Army, who a 
few years since was stationed at Sackett’s Harbour, 
and who whilst there, conscientiously endeavour- 
ed, faithfully and with frequency, to diffuse the 
knowledge and influence of the gospel amongst 
the soldiers and his fellow officers, was often insult- 
ed on this account. The most inveterate of his 
persecutors was a superior officer, who carried his 
malevolence to such an extent, that the pious Cap- 
tain was obliged to heave the place, and remove 
toGreen Bay. Hissuperior, however, was not left 
unimpressed. ‘I'he faithfuladmonitions of the Cap- 
tain recurred to his memory, and alarmed his con- 
science.—Such a change was wrought upon him, 
that not long after this removal,the Captain received 
from his recent persecutor, a letter, ‘‘ acknowledg- 
ing his injurious treatmeut, begging forgiveness, 
and assuring him that it was now his delight to 
proclaim that gospel, which he had before despised.” 


“ Take not thy Holy Spirit from me.”—Psalm 51: 11. 


This is an extract from the prayer of a broken 
hearted penitent—and it ought to be one of our 
petitions to the throne of grace, every day.— What 
do we, what can we do, if God withdraw his gra- 
cious Spirit from us? If we strive to cleanse our 
hearts without it, we strive in vain; if we labour 
to convert others from the error of their ways, we 
toil to no purpose, unless God grant us his Holy 
Spirit. And we not only fail of doing good, but fall 
into positive evil, and do mischief to our own 
peace, and the welfare of our fellow men, by every 
enterprise in which we engage without seeking and 
obtaining the aid of the Holy Spirit of ‘Truth.— 
Let our prayer, then, ever be, “ ‘Take not thy Ho- 
ly Spirit from me.” [NV. Hamp. Observer. 

. -e— 

Gratitude and Patriotism —A very poor and 
aged man, busied in planting and grafting an ap- 
ple-tree, was rudely interrupied by this interroga- 
tion: ‘‘ Why do you plant trees, who cannot hope 
to eat the fruit of them?” He raised himself up, 
and leaning upon his spade, replied, “‘ Some one 
planted trees for me before I was born, and I have 
eaten.the fruit; I now plant for others, that the 
memorial of my gratitude may exist when I am 
dead and gone.” 

—e—. 

True Elevation —Honesty is the surest basis of 
true elevation. By what other means you become 
elevated, it is like the balloon, by its own empti- 
ness, or rather the levity of its freight. 
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Remorse.—‘‘ What greater remorse can there be, 
than the secret sense of having wronged a helpless, 
defenceless, devoted woman?” ° - 


ee 

He that would pass the latter part of his life with 
honor and decency, must, when he is young, con- 
sider that one day he shall be old, and remember, 
when he is old, that he has once been young. 

—~—_ Dr. JOHNSON. 

® MORAL SENTIMENTS. 

To insinuate a thing prejudicial to another, 
which we are not willing openly to avow, is a kind 
of mental assassination. ; 

He is a brave man who dares to meet himself 
alone in the open field, to examine his heart, unin- 
fluenced by the world. 


Opinions connected with our hopes of happiness, 
cannot be toostrictly examined. 


Permanent rest is not expected on the road, but 
at the endofthe journey. 








POETRY. 








THE SWALLOW. 


Swallow ! when from us you went, 

Who held up your little wing? 
And now winter’s blasts are spent, 

Who returns you in the spring? 
Who told you flowery May had come, 

And that trees in green were drest? 
That ’twas time to make a home 

Of clay, and softly line the nest? 
You cannot answer, but I own 

A book that will the secret tell, 
On the Bible leaf is shown 

Tis God that teaches you so well. 
Nature is to you his word, 

But his grace must teach my heart ;— 
Will he instruct you, thoughtless bird, 
And not to me his grace impart? 

O no! for on the holy Page, 
The kind permission is imprest, 

That I may go in childhood’s age, 
To Jesus, that I may be blest. 

I may ask God to make me love 
My Saviour, and obey his will ; 

Then Swallow, as you dart above, 
My willing heart will fly from ill. 

Then shall my happy soul at last, 
By the same hand that guides thy wing, 

Be led beyond life’s wintry blast,. 
To heaven, an everlasting spring. 


THE HILL OF GOD.—A Hymn. 

There is a hill both bright and high, 
Where God himself is known ; 

Tis out of sight, above the sky, 
Tis God Almighty’s throne ! 

And who are they who venture near, 
The throne of God to see? 

Ten thousand happy ones, who here 
Were children suchas we! 

Their infant spirits stay’d awhile 
With tender friends below, 

But death came early with a smile, 
And pleased they were to go. 

‘Their sins the Saviour washed away. 
He made them white and clean; 

They loved his word, they loved his day, 
They loved Him, though unseen. 

‘Now under many a grassy mound 
Their bodies sweetly rest, 

And safe their happy souls are found 
Upon the Saviour’s breast! 

‘O may we travel as they trod 
The path that leads to heaven, 

And seek forgivness from that God 
Who hath their sins forgiven. 

‘ Dear Saviour, hear this humble cry. 
And our young hearts renew, 

That on the hili so bright and high, 
We may behold Thee too.’—Mrs. Gi.Berr. 



































